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Den ſaid he unto his diſciples, The harveſt 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few. 
Pray ye therefore the lord of the harveſt, 
that he would fend forth labourers igto bis 
* 


HOUGH we cannot entertain a doubt 

of the completeneſs of the general plan 
of providence, and of the exiſtence of a train 
of cauſes and effects fully adequate to the 
execution of every great and good purpoſe 
comprized in it, yet, judging, as we muſt 
do, by appearances, the field of uſefulneſs 
of all kinds is much too extenſive for the 
few who labour in it. And ſince the inſtru- 
ments of divine providence in every thing 
reſpecting men are men, this circumſtance 
ſhould operate as a ſpur to our induſtry and 
zeal, to ſupply the defect. It is a kind of 
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call from above, to leave our ſauntering in 
the market-places, and come into be vineyard, | 
where labour is both wanted, and is ſure to 
find its reward. 


In ſcience, in arts, in government, in mo- 
rals, and in religion, we all ſee the moſt 
lamentable deficiencies, and mankind great 
ſufferers in conſequence of them, and yet 
but few in earneſt to remove them. In all 
thefe ſpheres of action we ſee much is to be 
done, and but few who are able, and at the 
ſame time willing, to do it. We are all ſen- 
fible how capable the condition of men, in 
all the reſpects above mentioned, is of im- 
provement, and yet even among thoſe wo 
are themſelves enlightened, and well-inten- 
tioned, how few are there who are ſufficiently 
active, fo that when they fee an evil they 
will ſeriouſly uſe their endeavours to remedy. 
it ; and when they ſee any great good to be 
88 will exert themſelves to attain it? 
Wealth 1 is a much eaſier ſacrifice than labour, 
and yet how little of this is well applied? 
What immenſe ſums are daily ſquandered 
away on frivolous and unworthy objects, to 

9 ſpeak 
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ſpeak in the moſt favourable manner, and 
wok little of it (and much of that little with 
grudging, or with ſome ſiniſter view, which 
takes much from the merit of the action) is 
applied to honourable and public uſes ; fo 
few there are who attend to the advice of 


the apoſtle, exhorting every perſon to mind 


not his own things only, but every man 400% the 
things of others. 


But the fewer there are who enter into 


this noble career, the greater is the glory of 


thoſe who do. In whatever manner their 
labours may be requited at preſent, though 
inſtead of bleſſings they receive curſes, and 
inſtead of favour and reward, perſecution, 
ſuch perſons are the great benefa&ors of 
mankind, and are far from labouring in vain. 
They are, as the apoſtle ſays, workers toge- 
ther with God, whoſe ſervices alſo are often 
requited with ingratitude ; and with him they 
will have their reward in future, 0 not 
with zien here. | 


As it is the great object of education to 


form valuable characters, and to * men 
. for 
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for the moſt important ſtations in life, this 
ſubject is not improper to be attended to by 
thoſe who are concerned in the ſupport of 
the inſtitution, the anniverſary of which we 
are now met to commemorate. There is not 
only, my brethren, a want of great and uſe- 
ful characters in every department of life, 
civil and religious, but a want of places in 
which they may be formed; and were the 
moſt ſanguine expectations of all the friends 
of our ew college realized, it would ftill be 
inadequate to ſupply the void which it was 
intended to fill. Places of truly Iiberal edu- 
cation in this country are few indeed, com- 
pared to the number of thoſe in which youth 
recave ſomething that 1s merely called edu- 
cation. But, alas! in too many of them, 
perverted by time and various circumſtances, 
the tendency of the ſyſtems 1s rather to con- 
tract the faculties of youth, and to ſtifle that 
generous ardour towards objects of public 
utility, which they * to encourage and 
direct. 


Small, however, as is the field to which 
your labours are confined, yet, by aſfiduous 
culture, 
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culture, you may raiſe in it noble plants, 
which will amply reward your labour and 
expence. One cedar is of much more value 
than many inferior trees; and ſhould the 
new college but produce in philoſophy one 
ſuch man as Bacon or Newton, in morals a 
Locke or a Hartley; ſhould it form, in a 
civil capacity, ſuch a man as Hampden or 
Algernon Sidney in England, a William 
Penn, a Franklin, or a Waſhington, in Ame- 
rica, or one ſuch illuſtrious character as thoſe 
which are now conducting the glorious re- 
volution in France; ſhould it, in religion, 
produce one Zuinglius or Luther, one Calvin 
or (how diſſimilar ſoever in other reſpects, yet 
ſufficiently reſembling one another in ability 
and zeal) one Socinus or Lardner; ſhould it 
produce but one of thoſe great men whoſe 


exertions in paſt ages have diffuſed that light 


which we now enjoy, and which our lateſt 
poſterity will enjoy after us, their real value 
to the world will be greater than can be eſti- 
mated by money; and the greateſt honour 
will be reflected upon yourſelves, who have 
laid the foundation of the inſtitution, 
4. But 
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6 Objects of 

But colleges and ſchools are not the only 
places of education. The world itſelf is the 
greateſt theatre of inſtruction, as well as of 
action, and the actual wants and buſineſs of 
the age in which men live, form them for 
acting a proper part in it. Truly great minds, 
without any other hints than thoſe Wwhich 
are ſuggeſted by their ſituation, will hit upon 
expedients to remedy abuſes, and carry on 
improvements. Indeed, few men who have 
made any great figure in the world have de- 
rived much advantage from what we com- 
monly call their education, in thoſe reſpects 
in which they have diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
| Newton did not learn his ſyſtem of the world 
from Cambridge. The metaphyſical and mo- 
ral ſyſtem of Locke was fo far from being 
any thing that he learned at our univerſities, 
that it was a long time before it was received 
there; and as to the till greater diſcoveries 
of Hartley in the ſame field, it is only of late 
that they have been ſo much as known to 
any individuals either at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge where he ſtudied, and thoſe only a few, 
of ſo bold a turn of mind, and ſuch a ſpirit of 
free i inquiry as are always regarded with ſuſpi- 
cion 


Academical Education. 7 
cion and dread by thoſe who take the lead in 
thoſe places. 


Much, however, may be done in the courſe 
of education by way of preparing the minds 
of men for improving ſuch opportunities for 
public uſefulneſs as may occur. Only in- 
ſpire the minds of youth with the love of 
truth, and a ſenſe of virtue and public ſpirit, 
and they will be ready for every good work, 
But if, on the contrary, their minds be 
cramped by ſyſtems, and thereby habituated 
to ſervitude, and difinclined to think for 
themſelves in their carly years, they will be 
prepared to oppoſe, inſtead of favouring, 
any great and noble efforts. 


This country and this age are juſtly cele- 
brated for generoſity and public ſpirit; but 
by no means beyond the value of the objects 
which they reſpect, or ſuperior to the efforts 
of religion and public ſpirit in former times; 
and therefore you need not fear being taxed 
with folly or extravagance, with ſuch an ob- 
ject as you now have 1 in view, 
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The primitive Chriſtians devoted the great- 
eſt part of their wealth to public uſes, and 
thought it beſt laid out when it contributed 
moſt to the intereſt 'of Chriſtianity. In con- 
ſequence of this, all Chriſtian churches were 
in a very early period amply endowed, and 
without any aid from government ; a nu- 
merous clergy and many poor, as well as 
| ſtrangers and travellers, were liberally pro- 
vided for. Great as the demands of the 
church were, they were amply ſupplied from 
the liberality of its proper friends. In later 
ages ſuperſtition, no doubt, Joined its influ- 
ence to that of true religion, in providing 
for the wants, real or imaginary, of the 
community, and of Chriſtian churches. Mo- 
naſteries, univerſities, and pubic libraries, 
fully equal to the wants of all countries, were 
eſtabliſhed and endowed in the moſt ſplendid 
manner by the munificence of individuals, 
without the interference of public authority; 
and wretched has been the ſtate of Chriſti» 
nity where it has been otherwiſe. 


Infinite, my brethren, have been the miſ- 
chiefs that have ariſen to religion from the 
— 


Academica] Education. 9 
compulſory payment of tithes, or any other 
| dues, as they are called, for the maintenance of 
the clergy, and other religious purpoſes. This 
country, beyond any other, groans undeꝝ the 
unnatural oppreſſion, and religion itſelf more 
particularly ſuffers by it. True religion re- 
quires the free and voluntary ſupport of thoſe 
who are attached to it, and nobly refuſes to 
be maintained in any other way. What is 
thus extorted may be given to ſuperſtition, 
or ſomething elſe that aſſumes the name of 
religion, but will never anſwer the real pur- 
poſes of it. It is to be hoped that our 
hoſpitals and public infirmaries will never 
come under ſuch an eſtabliſhment as that of 
the church. Whenever that takes place, 
| benevolence and real utility will ceaſe to- 
gether, and nothing but abuſe and private 
intereſt will ſucceed in their place. 


The Diſſenters, to their immortal honour, 
though oppreſſed by the compulſory ſupport 
of a mode of religion which they juſtly 
diſlike, are not wanting in the maintenance 
of that which they really approve; and being 
moſt unjuſtly excluded from the univerſities, 

| | | to 
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to the founding of which their anceſtors, as 
well as thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church (all 
being then equally Roman catholics) alike 
contributed, are not wanting in the ſupport 
of places of Academical education, to which 
all perſons, without diſtinction, have equal 
acceſs, and where youth are taught the moſt 
| liberal principles, both in religion and po- 
litics, at much leſs expence, and with far 
leſs riſque to their virtue, than where they 
are taught (if with reſpect to theſe important 
ſubjects they are taught any thing at all) 
the moſt ſlaviſn and illiberal ones. But, 
my brethren, can any perſon's ſuperfluity 
(and every perſon has ſomething which comes 
under that denomination) be better employed 
than in ſupporting ſuch inſtitutions as thele, 
that is, in planting the ſeeds of virtue, of 
genuine, unſophiſticated Chriſtianity, and of 
public ſpirit, in the riſing generation ? 


Better, my brethren, infinitely better, 
were it to die rich in ſuch good works as 
theſe, and thus make the world your heirs, 
than give wealth to individuals, for whoſe 
conduct and liberality you cannot anſwer, 

and 
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and whoſe independence on perſonal exertion 
may do them more harm than good. It is, 
no doubt, the duty of every man to provide 
for his own, and eſpecially his children, and 
neareſt relations; but wiſdom, and even 
true affection, will ſet bounds to that pro- 


viſion, and leave them a ſufficient motive 


for induſtry and œconomy. Every man, 
howeyer attached to his own offspring, or 
near relations, has a clear right to conſider 
himſelf as a member of the community at 
large; and it is even incumbent upon him 
to ſet his ſucceſſors an example of that gene- 
roſity and public ſpirit, in which, if he be 


a wiſe and liberal man himſelf, he muſt wiſh. 


that they would follow his ſteps. 


I mention theſe conſiderations on account 
of the difficulties under which our inſtitu- 
tion now labours; and it is hoped that, 
great as they are, they will not exceed the 
ability and liberality of its friends, when 
the importance of the object is ſufficiently 
attended to by them. 


I am happy to have it in my power to 
atteſt the excellent ſtate of this inſtitution 
from 
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from my own obſervation: for, having at- 
tended the laſt examination, I can truly ſay 
that, concerned as I have been in the bu- 
ſineſs of education myſelf, I never received 
equal ſatisfaction from any performance of 
the kind. Pupils who gave ſo good an ac- 


count of their lectures, muſt have been 


carefully inſtructed; and the attention that 
is given to the diſcipline of the College, I 
have reaſon to think, 1s not leſs than that 
which is beſtowed on inſtruction. It is 
hoped that an inſtitution ſo perfect with 
reſpect to every thing within, will not want 
ſupport from 077hou?, 


The Diſſenters, notwithſtanding all the 
claims upon them, juſt and unjuſt, are a 
wealthy part of the community ; and habits 
of induſtry and frugality, which prevail 
among them, will not fail to make any ſet 
of men rich. Beſides, this College not being 
confined to diſſenters, but diffuſing its liberal 
principles to youth in general, it is not 
doubted but that the liberal and wealthy of 
other denominations will feel an intereſt in 
it, and aſſiſt in ſupporting an inſtitution 

* which 
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which has for its object, not the benefit of 
Diffenters only, but that of the country at 
large, and of poſterity in general. Far am TI, 
however, from wiſhing this, or any other 
public inſtitution, to be ſo richly endowed, 
as to be left independent of the utmoſt ex- 
ertions of the tutors and managers to pre- 
ſerve the credit of it. We ſee enough of 
the folly of profuſion in this reſpect in our 
Engliſh Univerſities, and of the wiſdom of 


moderation in thoſe of the Scots. 


1 ſhall now proceed to point out ſome of 
the great objects reſpecting the ſtate of this 
country, of neighbouring nations, and of 
the world in general, which require peculiar 
attention and exertion, and to which this 
inſtitution of yours, ſmall as it is, may be 
expected to be ſubſervient. And I truſt it 
will be the care of all who are concerned in 
directing the ſtudies of youth, to lead them 


to confider themſelves not only as pri- 
vate citizens, and to form them for the 
proper diſcharge of the duties of huſbands, 
fathers, maſters, or even magiſtrates; but 
not to forget that they are members of the 

larger 
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larger ſociety of mankind, and therefore 
ſhould feel a real intereſt in whatever reſpects 
general truth, general liberty, and general 
happineſs ; and there have lately ariſen im- 
portant fituations, which in a moſt ftriking 
manner call for the attention of the friends 
of truth, and of the greater intereſts of man- 
kind; ſuch as, in a manner, compel perſons 
of any enlargement of mind, and general be- 
nevolence, to look beyond themſelves, their 
own country, or their own times. 


Without any ſpirit of prophecy in our- 
felves, without any uncommon degree of 
diſcernment of the ſigns of the times, and a 
little aid from the prophecies of Scripture, 
which always grow clearer in proportion to 
the near approach of the events predicted, 
we may all perceive that we muſt be at the 
eve of great revolutions, ſuch as will rouſe 
the faculties, and call forth the exertions of 
great numbers, at preſent, probably, alto- 
gether unknown. But great times and oc- 
caſions form, and as it were, create, charac- 
ters adapted to themſelves. 

It 
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It ſeems to have pleaſed God, in the courſe 
of his wiſe providence, to divide the affairs 
of men into great and diſtinct periods, each 
of which has its reſpective object, to which 
the truly wiſe will not be unattentive, but 
direct their views, and bend their efforts, ac- 
cordingly. Not to go ſo far back as to the 
great period of the promulgation of the Goſpel, 
when God was pleaſed to call mankmd, in a 
more eſpecial manner, from a ſtate of dark- - 
neſs to light, from the worſhip of the groſſer 
parts of nature, to the knowledge and wor- 
ſhip of himſelf, and to a purer morality, and 
more ſublime views, than they were before 
acquainted with; near three centuries are 
now elapſed fince the great period of 7Zhe 
reformation, antecedent to which Chriſtianity 
was ſunk into a ſtate very ſimilar to that of 
the former heatheniſm, the true God and 
his worſhip having been in a ' manner 
overlooked, and the homage of Chriſtians, 
divided among a multiplicity of other objects, 
generally dead men, called ſaints, their images 
and even their reh&ts. Some of the perſons 
were even imaginary, and all of them as im- 
potent, as the objects of the preceding Heathen 
worſhip ; 
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worſhip; and when ſuperſtition in a thouſand 
forms had taken the place of ſubſtantial virtue. 


By Wickcliff in this country, by John 
Huſs, and Jerom of Prague, but more eſpe- 
cially by Zuinghus, Luther, Calvin, and 
their aſſociates, the Divine Being was pleaſed 
to awaken the attention of many perſons . 
in this part of the Chriſtian world, ſo that 
they could not but perceive the abſurdity of 
this groſſer idolatry. But, beſides leaving 
untouched the corner-ſtone of the whole 
ſyſtem, in be idolatrous worſhip of Teſus 
Chriſt, beſides leaving the principle of perſe- 
cution for conſcience-ſake in the ſame tate 
as before, and rather ſtrengthening the un- 
natural alliance between Chriſtianity and the 
powers of this world, another quite new and 
- moſt alarming evil ſprung up, though inci- 
dentally, from the circumſtances of thoſe 
times. The attention of the more enlightened. 
part of mankind being at that time more par- 
ticularly drawn to Chriſtianity, and to religion 
in general, the topics of which were then 
open to continual diſcuſſion, in almoſt all 
books, and all converſation, many per ſons of 


"4 good 
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good ſenſe, but deſtitute of ſufficient patience 
and candour, looking no farther than the 
abſurdities then profeſſed by all Chriſtians, 
were led to reject the whole. ſyſtem ; and 


from this ſource has ariſen ſuch a number of - 


unbelievers, eſpecially in the upper and more 
poliſhed ranks of life (a number continually 
and rapidly increafing) as has of late ap- 
peared not a little alarming to thoſe who 
have not ſufficient confidence in the power of 
truth, or have not been apprized of the bene- 
ficial operation even of error. | 


VUnbelievers, however, have rendered a moſt 
important ſervice to Chriſtianity, and ſuch 
as its moſt zealous friends would perhaps 


have been the laſt to do for it. They have 


induſtriouſly expoſed the imperfections and 
blemiſhes of what was then univerſally con- 
ſidered as Chriſtianity, and have led the 
more enlightened Chriſtians, 1n conſequence 
of attending to their objections, to abandon 
whatever was ſpurious and foreign to it, 
and which, from various ſources, had, in 


the courſe of many ages, been introduced 


into it. | ; 
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To theſe corruptions of genuine Chriſ- 
tianity, and alſo to the evidence of the ſyſtem 
itſelf, it is of the greateſt importance that 
young men, who are likely to fee the world, 

and have influence in the affairs of it, ſhould 
in a more particular manner be made to at- 
tend. And conſidering the very corrupted 
ftate of Chriſtianity in general, and the pro- 
digious increaſe of infidelity in conſequence 
of it, there is even now a loud call for men 
poſſeſſed of the ſpirit of apoſtles, of con- 
feſſors, and even of martyrs, men who, with- 
out any views to this world, ſhall wholly 
devote themſelves to the purification and 
propagation of the goſpel, that mankind 
may again fee what they had the faireſt op- 
portunity of doing i in the primitive times, viz. 
that a firm belief of ' Chriſtianity is capable 
of effectually raiſing mens' views above this 
world, and. making them only attentive to 
their intereſt, and that of their fellow-crea- 
tures, in another. The evidence of ſo clear 
and ſteady a faith in ſome, eſpecially if they 
be reſpectable for their ability, their know- 
led ge, and diſintereſtedneſs, cannot but have 
a happy effect upon great numbers, leading 


them 
2 
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them to examine what muſt to them appear 
a moſt ſtriking phenomenon; and all that 
our religion aſks is a due attention to its 
evidence. For the generality of unbelievers 
are perſons whoſe minds are wholly ingroſſed 
by the things of this world, by lucrative, 
political, or philoſophical purſuits, or who, 


from ſome other motive, are diſinclined to 


think at all on the ſubject of religion. 


We are, in fact, in a ſituation ſimilar to 
that of the apoſtles. The world requires to 
be in a manner re. cbriſtianiged. For ſuch 
is the prevalence of a ſpurious Chriſtianity 


on the one hand, and of infidelity on the 
other, that what has been formerly done is, 


with reſpect to a great part of the world, in 
a manner undone, and the work is to begin 
again. But there are ample means of doing 


it, and nothing but zeal, and a proper ſpirit, 


is wanting. In another reſpect, alſo, we 
are now in the ſituation of the primitive 
Chriſtians, as the friends of reformation 
have nothing to expect from power, or ge- 
neral favour, but mult look for every ſpecies 
of abuſe and perfecution that the ſpirit of 
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the times will admit of. If even burning 


alive was a fight that the country would now 


bear, there exiſts a ſpirit which would inflict 
that horrid puniſhment, and with as much 
cool indifference, or ſavage exultation, as in 
any preceding age of the world. But youth 
ſhould be ſo trained up, as, without fear, to 
look for every ſpecies of -ill uſage in a good 
cauſe. - Such is the force of truth, eſpecially 
when urged by men who themſelves feel the 


force of it, and who reſpect nothing but truth, 


that it will now, as formerly, prevail over all 


oppoſition. The world may bear down parti- 


cular men, but they cannot bear down a good 
cauſe; and in the ſteady ſupport of it ſuch 
men will not much Bi ut 1s done to 
themſelves. = | 


Now, where are we to look for this zeal 
for the purification and extenſion of Chriſ- 


tianity? Where are youth to be trained in 


theſe enlarged and generous principles? Cer- 
tainly where theſe principles are at leaſt pro- 


feſſedly taught, rather than where they make 


no part of education at all. When young 
men are never inſtructed in the evidence of 
revelation, 
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revelation, wh go abroad without any pro- 


per knowledge of it, they ſoon loſe the little 


they learned of their nurſes, and return 
finiſned, and generally profligate, unbe- 


lievers; having had nothing ſolid to oppoſe 


to the ingenuity and the profane jeſts of the 
licentious wits they met with, and finding 


che little religion they had an impediment to 


the indulgence of their paſſions. 


It is not denied that our univerſities, as 


well as others on the continent of Europe, 


were ſufficiently adapted to the times in 
which they were inſtituted. They formed 


ſuch men, and ſuch writers, as the age re- 


quired. But if the times change, thoſe old 
eſtabliſhments do not, as they ought to do, 


change with them; and, in conſequence. of 


this, inſtitutions which, were at firſt highly 
uſeful, as indeed moſt inſtitutions, have been, 
(having been ſuggeſted by real and preſſing 
occaſions) may not only ceaſe to be uſeful, 
but grow into a real nuiſance, as monaſteries 
in all Chriſtian countries have done, 


„ 9 — 


When our univerſities were founded, 


al religion was contained in creeds, eſta- 
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education as ours, and in ſuch only, that 
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bliſhed by councils, and the articles of it 
were univerſally conſidered as things to be 


recei ved, and maintained, or at moſt explained. 
Nothing remained to be gue/t:oned,. or pro- 
perly diſcuſſed; and as there were no unbe- 
lievers, at leaſt none who durſt avow their 
unbelief, it could not occur to any perſon, 
that the evidence of revelation was any ne- 
ceſſary article of academical inſtruction. I 
believe, however, it is peculiar to our Eng- 
liſh univerſities to require an abſolute ſub- 
ſcription to complex articles of faith, which 
it is impoſſible they can have ſtudied, and 
which it is not generally ſuppoſed that they 
huve even read. How dangerous a practice 


muſt this be with reſpe& to young minds, 
_ precluding all rational inquiry, and initiating 


them in inſincerity, at an age when it is pe- 
culiarly neeeſſary to inculcate the ſtricteſt 


regard to truth and virtue. 


It 1s therefore from Dillenters alone, not 


ſhackled by the fetters of our univerſities, 
that free inquiry into matters of religion 


can be expected. It is in ſuch places of 


the 
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the principles of Chriſtianity can be properly 
taught, that its evidence can be fairly laid 
before the mind, and its genuine doctrines 
freely explored; and where tutors, equally 
enlightened and zealous, may be expected to 
infuſe their own light and zeal into the minds 
of others. By encouraging this inſtitution, 
therefore, you are contributing to re- chriſ- 
tianize the world, ſupplying it with teachers 
properly qualified for this great purpoſe. 


This great work, however, will be done. 
The times are fully ripe for it, and proper 
inſtruments will, no doubt, be found, whe- 
ther our places of education have the honour 
of producing them, or not. Many great ar- 
ticles of reformation have already engaged 
the attention of the learned, and their opi- 
nion, though not countenanced by power, 
will not fail, in due time, to draw after it 
that of the unlearned, and of the world at 
large. In fact, it is knowledge that finally 
governs mankind, and power, though ever 
ſo refractory, mult at length yield to it: 
The truth of Chriſtianity in general, and 
that of the great doctrine of it, and of all 

21 revelation, 
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cannot fail, in time, to produce this zeal. 
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revelation, the divine unity, cannot long re- 
main in doubt. In both theſe caſes, all the 
proper evidence cither already is, or ſoon will 
be produced, and, when duly attended to, 
it cannot fail to have its effect. It is in- 
cumbent upon us, however, to urge every 
great truth in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, and to 
train up others who ſhall adopt, and ſteadily 
purſue, the ſame great purpoſes. It 1s zeal 
more than knowledge that is now wanting, 
and real knowledge, implying a juſt ſenſe of 
the value, as well as of the evidence of truth, 


The Effect of paſt labours cannot fail to 
animate the zeal of all who feel for the inte- 
reſt of Chriſtianity, and the welfare of man- 
kind, to ſtill greater exertions; and the pro- 
ſpects which are now opening upon us are 
indeed moſt glorious and encouraging. We 
clearly ſee, even the infidel part of the world 
ſees it, that the time is faſt approaching, 
when the power of the Pope, the great ſoul 
of ſpiritual tyranny, will come to an end. 
A deadly wound was given to it at the Re- 
formation, _ that wound eemed to be in 
a great 


1 
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a great meaſure healed. It continued, how- 
ever, to feſter, and now an univerſal mortifi- 
cation ſeems to be taking place. The great 
ſupports of the Papal power, the orders of 
monks in general, and of the Jeſuits in par- 
ticular, together with the Inquiſition, are 
nearly removed. Thoſe princes of Chriſ 
tendom who for a time gave their power and 
Prength unto the beaſt, now ſeem diſpoſed to ſtri p 
him of it; and that country in which ap- 
peared the laſt cruel effects of papal tyranny, 
in that grievous perſecution which followed 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, can now 
hardly be ſaid to be popiſh, but to be poſſeſſed 
by truly catholic Chriſtians. Nay, many 
enlightened members of that very church, 
which has been drunk with the” blood of the 
martyrs, are the moſt earneſt to explode not 
only all uſurpation properly papal, but all 
interference of eivil power in matters of re- 
ligion, ſo as to leave no cauſe whatever of 
perſecution for conſcience ſake. 


In ſhort, we ſee the ſpeedy approach of 
the Popes to their primitive ſtate of ſimple 
biſhops of Rome; and when their temporal 

SS power, 
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power, which preceded and ſupported their 
ſpiritual authority ſhall be gone, the latter 
will ſoon follow it. When there is no power 
to inforce the decrees of the See of Rome, 
they will be no more regarded than thoſe 
of the See of Canterbury, or. of the church 
which meets in this place. Alſo, without 
power, mere pre- eminence, if it ſhould be 
thought worth preſerving, will ſoon be dif- 
puted; and if the preference muſt be given 
to churches founded by the Apoſtles, it mult 
be given to that of Jeruſalem, of Epheſus, 
of Corinth, and many others, rather than 
to that of Rome. As to general councils, held 
by ſome to be the ſeat of infallibility, who 
is there to call them, and how are their 
decrees to be inforced? 

What an immenſe field of ſpeculation and 
exertion is now opening to us from this 
ſource? Things cannot continue long in 
the ſtate in which they now are, any more 
than they did when Luther began to preach 
againſt. indulgences. The ſubject of 7el:- 
gion, and eſpecially every thing relating to 
— de muſt come under a 

ſtrict 
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ſtrict examination. The political ſtate of 
the world will make diſcuſſions of this kind 
abſolutely neceſſary. Alſo in the great re- 
volutions which are evidently coming on in 
eccleſiaſtical, as well as in civil affairs, church 
biſtory muſt be carefully ſtudied, as great 
uſe cannot fail to be made of it in the im- 
portant queſtions which muſt now come Bey 
fore the ons, wor! 211-423 : Jananes 1 

There will, on theſe cen Io a great 
call for men well verſed in eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
tory, and in religious controyerſy, as well 
as in the theory of civil government, for 
at leaſt a century to come; and Where are 
we to look for theſe men, but in ſuch places 
of education as that which you are now 
inſtituting? Even ſtateſmen themſelves, who 
have never thought on theſe ſubjects before, 
and who have generally affected to deſpiſe 
them, muſt now attend to them, and ſtudy 
them. It is what the times will render ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. We already ſee them 
begin to enter the liſts; but the advantage 
will always be on the ſide of thoſe who have 


been regularly taught tlie firſt principles of 
wy theſe 


* 
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theſe branches of knowledge, and who have 
been uſed to theological, in conjunction with 
hiflorical inveſtigations, with which the ge- 
nerality of ſtateſmen are wholly unacquainted. 
"Theſe ſubjects, important as they are, ſince 
the welfare of civil ſociety is nearly intereſted 
in them, ſeem to be, at preſent, but little 
underſtood in France, or on the Continent 
in general. Let us have the ambition of 
being their inſtructors; and it will not detract 
from our honour, if in time (as has already 


taken place with reſpect to the principles of 
"civil liberty) ward Kara our maſters. | 


10 1 271 iris 
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> Another great” event- ; ets: L bai 2 to 
Anker: myſelf we may be looking forwards to, 
is the fall of the Turkiſh empire, when an end 


vill be put to a ſyſtem of government, the moſt 
unfriendly to human happineſs, and to im- 
provements of all kinds, that the world has ever 
groaned under; a government, or rather a deſ- 
potiſm, extending over the fineſt, and firſt- 
civilized parts of the globe, at preſent in a 
ſtate of miſery and depopulation. N 


Should that empire fall, what a field will be 


immediately 1 for men of ſpirit, and of 


6 5 talents 
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talents of all kinds, to explore the curious and 
valuable remains of antiquity, perhaps to diſ- 
cover ancient and long-loſt writings, to aſcer- 
tain the geography and natural hiſtory of 
ancient places, by which much light will be 

thrown upon hiſtories, which will, to the 
end of the world, attract the attention of 
mankind, and eſpecially that of the Scriptures? 
What a field will then be opened for the in- 
ſtruction of the Mahometans, and extending 
the ſalutary light of the goſpel to countries 
where at preſent little remains of it beſides 
the name. The fall of this enormous power 
(and they are not the friends of mankind, 
of ſcience, or religion, who wiſh its ſupport}: 
will probably be followed by other great 
events, with which the future happy ſtate of 
the world is ſtill more nearly connected; but 
on this ſubject, though with difficulty, I for- 
bear to nes 


Another and moſt important circumſtance 
which calls us to attend to the proper educa- 


*I mean the return of the Jews to Paleftine, and the 
great events connected in prophecy with it, This will be 
the true æra of the renovation of the world. 
= tion 
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tion of our youth, is the new light which 
is now almoſt every where burſting out in 
favour of the civil rights of men, and the 
great objects and uſes of civil government. 
While ſo favourable a wind is abroad, let 
every young mind expand itſelf, catch the 
riſing gale, and partake of the glorious en- 
thuſiaſm; the great objects of which are the 
flouriſhing ſtate of ſcience, arts, manufac. 


tures, and commerce, the extinction of wars, 


with the calamities incident to mankind from 
| them, the aboliſhing of all uſeleſs diſtinctions, 
which were the offspring of a barbarous age, 
(producing an abſurd haughtineſs in ſome, 
and a baſe ſervility in others) and a general 
releaſe for all ſuch taxes, and burdens of 
every kind, as the public good does not re- 
quire. In ſhort, to make government as bene- 
fieial, and as little expenſive and burdenſome, 


as poſſible. 


Let the liberal youth be every where en- 
conraged to ftudy the nature of government; 
and attend to every thing that makes nations 
ſecure and happy. Whatever regulations 


have this mo are equally for the be- 
nefit 
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nefit of the « governors and the governed, becauſe 
they promote mutual confidence. A tyrant, 


one who has the property and the lives of his 
ſubjects at his own diſpoſal, muſt ever live in 


fear of his own, while every man will feel an 


intereſt in the preſervation, and in the rank, 
of any perſon, when they have been taught to 


conſider them as the pledge of their own ſe- 


curity and happineſs. 


Hitherto the great intereſts of millions 
have, in moſt countries, been ſubje& to the 
caprice of a few, and even the great article 
of war, and the infinite hazards to which 
ſtates have been expoſed by it, have depended 
upon thoſe who were ſolely governed by their 
private views of intereſt and ambition. 
Hence, in almoſt all hiſtories, we ſee little 
more than what has been done by princes 
and miniſters of fate; and it is only from 
incidental circumſtances that we are able to 
collect what has been thought, or done, -by 
the people, what has been the progreſs of 
ſcience, of arts, of manufactures, and com- 
merce, by which the real welfare of nations 
is promoted, In e while the people 

1 have 
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have been labouring for "RY WAY kings 
and miniſters of ſtate have, by their crooked 
policy, been counteracting them; and yet 
they have never failed to claim all the merit 
of what they have not been able to hinder 
the people from doing for themſelves. There 
are, no doubt, exceptions to this obſerva. 
tion ; becauſe there have been truly en- 
lightened, and truly patriotic kings and mi. 
niſters ; but they have been few indeed, com- 
pared with the numbers of the * and the 
ſelfiſh k. wa 


Sow glorious has been the example of a 
neighbouring nation in this reſpect, by which 
they have, in a manner, inſured peace to 
themſelves and to other nations, at the ſame 
time diſclaiming all views of conqueſt, and 
thereby cutting off almoſt every poſſible cauſe 
of war? In future hiſtory, France muſt be 
conſidered as the firſt. of nations, for their 
9 What is the power of making peace and war, not 
for themſelves (for that would be of ſmall conſequence) 
but for thouſands and millions of others, whoſe happineſs 
has, unfortunately, been at their diſpoſal, in ſuch hands, 
but like pen-knives in the hands of children, or Ioaded 
fire- arms in the hands of ſavages, {who know nothing 


of Me power or the uſe of them? | 
noble 


8 
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noble declarations on this ſubject, eſpecially 
conſidering how ambitious and warlke that 
Pony has heretofore been. 


How glorious will it be for the Britiſh 
youth, and the places of education in which 
they are formed, to enter the liſts with the 
heroes abroad, who have adopted theſe new 
and great objects of civil policy. And ſhall 
the youth of Britain be leſs generous and 
noble- minded than our brethten in America, 
or our ancient rivals in France? As we have 
vyed with them in the arts of war, let us 
now vye with them in the arts of peace; and 
after having for centuries paſt moſt unnatu- 
rally harraſſed and tormented each other, 
let us, as becomes peaceable men, good 
Chriſtians, and good neighbours, ſtudy to 
repair all paſt injuries; and, laying aſide all 
mean and impolitic jealouſy, let us exert 
ourſelves to ſerve each other to the utmoſt of 


our common power. 


The prevailing good ſenſe and humanity 
of the preſent age, the riſing ſpirit of com- 
merce and economy, together with the ſenſe 

= which 
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which all nations now have of the dreadful 
weight of public debts, and increaſing taxes, 
enable us to prognoſticate with certainty the 
approach of thoſe happy times, in which the 
ſure prophecies of ſeripture inform us, that 
wars ſhall ceaſe, and univerſal peace and har- 
mony take place. This event will be the 
more favourable to revelation, as it will have 
been conſiderably forwarded by thoſe who 
are its enemies, and who leaſt of all imagine 
that they are labouring to fulfil any pro- 
phecy, moſt of them probably having never 
heard of any ſuch prediction. 


But let not all the honour of theſe glorious 
labours be engroſſed by unbelievers. Let thoſe 
who embrace the pure faith, and who breathe 
the pure and pacific ſpirit, of the goſpel, exert 
themſelves moſt of all to accompliſh the 
ſame end. The harveſt truly is great, 'and 
there 1s room for many labourers, each with 
his own views, to give aid to the influence 
of good ſenſe, or of religion, and to get the 
better of a falſe; barbarous and ruinous po- 
licy, that has ſo long governed the world, 
and retarded the natural progreſs of improve- 
ments of all kinds. 

The 
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The ſeeds of all great improvements have 
been long ſown in this and other countries, 
but much time, and great care, are requiſite 
to bring them to maturity. The ſeeds of a 
purer Chriſtianity were ſown by Socinus, and 
others, as early as the age of Luther, but, 
till of late, a violent bigotry has been able 
to check its growth, The genuine princi- 
ples of civil government were taught by 
Locke and others, at the time of our Revo- 
| lution, and indeed in an earlier period in 
this country; and yet the natural rights of 
nen are by many ſtill diſregarded, and the 
pretended and uſurped rights of particular 
claſſes of men, whoſe intereſts are incompa- 
tible with thoſe of the great majority of their 
fellow-citizens, are held up in oppoſition to 
them. 


The great doctrine of he FA 2 of Chrift 
not being of this world, was preached, though 
not in its full extent, by the famous H oadly 
and others near a century ago; and yet this 
moſt unnatural alliance of church and fate, 
as it is called, or rather that of churchmen 
and ſtateſmen, (for it is highly 1 injurious to 
the true intereſts of both church and ſtate) 

92 18 
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is ſtill oſtentatiouſſy preached up, not only 
by divines, but by laymen. Even different, 
and formerly hoſtile eſtabliſhments, feel a 
ſtrong ſympathy for each other in their pre- 
ſent common danger; proteſtants themſelves 
openly lamenting the fall of a popiſh church; 
as clearly perceiving that, in fact, both their 
churches ſtand upon the ſame ground, and 
juſtly apprehending that the ſame light and 
good ſenſe which has been fatal to the one, 
cannot fail in due time to overthrow the 
other. = 


In the. preſent conſternation of all the 
friends of theſe eſtabliſhments, they diſcover 
every ſymptom of the fulfilment of that pro- 
Phecy in the book of Revelation, which ſays 
that their kingdom ſhall be full of darkneſs, 
and that they ſhall gna their tongues for 
pain, but without repenting of their deeds. The 
late writings in favour of liberty, civit and 
religious, have been like a beam of light 
ſuddenly thrown among owls, bats, or moles, 
who, being incapable of receiving any plea- 
ſure or benefit from it, can only cry out, and 
hide themfelves, when the light approaches, 
and diſturbs them. But may this light in- 

: | creaſe, 
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creaſe, and let all who are offended by it 


retire into whatever holes they think proper. 
May the ſons of this inſtitution eagerly catch, 
and wiſely direct, this beam of ſacred truth, 
and let them apply it, like Ithuriel's ſpear, 
to every object without diſtinction, whether 
of a civil or of a religious nature; 


In this ſteady and fearleſs purſuit of truth, 
let them be taught to deſpiſe alike the con- 
tempt of the pretended philoſopher,” and the 


rage of the bigot. But let them be apprized 


that there 1s no wiſdom, or advantage, in 
throwing pearls before fine, and that when pre- 
judices of any kind are become inveterate, all 
labour is in vain. Let them be taught that 
the chief objects of their inſtr uction are the 
young, like themſelves, and eſpecially thoſe 
in the middle claſſes of life, ſuch as thoſe of 
whom the converts to Chriſtianity in the 
early ages generally conſiſted. The loweſt 


of the vulgar will not eaſily be. brought to 
think on ſubjects that are wholly new to 


them, though of the greateſt importance; 
but every means ſhould be uſed to excite 


their attention, and to prepare them for reli- 
gious inſtruction. As to perſons in the 


D 3 higheſt 
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higheſt claſſes of life, they are chiefly ſwayed 
by their connections, and very ſeldom have 
the courage to think and act for themſelves, 
though they have the moſt glorious oppor- 
tunity of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by fo 
doing. | 


But while we are endeavouring to extend 
the boundaries of light, and to contract thoſe 
of darkneſs, let us be thankful to Almighty 
God, on a compariſon of the former times 
with the preſent, on account of the great ſu- 
periority in our favour. Infinitely is our pre- 
ſent civilization ſuperior to the barbariſm 
of the feudal times, when nothing was 
gained for the people (for thoſe who fudied 
to be quiet and to mind their own buſineſs) but 
by forced conceſſions from kings or nobles; 
when princes in temporals, and prieſts in 
ſpirituals, left nothing of rational liberty in 
the world; and when death, in the -moſt 
frightful forms, was the ſure conſequence 
of every attempt of men to think for them- 
ſelves, or to enlighten the minds of others. 


Let us alſo make all duc allowance for the 


prejudices of others, thoſe who live in dark- 
I neſs 


— 
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neſs in the midſt of the growing light of the 
age. For though many of thoſe who are the 
enemies of liberty, civil or religious, are go- 
verned by their ſecular intereſt, and are de- 
termined, notwithſtanding their convictions, 
to oppoſe all improvements, others really 
think they do God ſervice in oppoſing innova- 
tion. Let us conſider that all great im- 
provements in the ſtate of ſociety ever have 
been, and ever muſt be, the growth of time, 
the reſult of the moſt peaceable, but aſſi- 
duous endeavours, in purſuing the ſloweſt 
of all proceſſes, that of enlightening the 
minds of men; and that, after all, this 
noble end has ſeldom been attained. without 
great ſacrifices, from generous and diſin- 
tereſted individuals, who, though the greateſt 
benefactors of mankind, receive no reward in 
the preſent world, but in the ane * 


poſterity, and in Heaven. 


Let us, however, aſſiduouſly cheriſh this 
generous magnanimity in young minds, and 
educate men, not for themſelves only, but 
for their country, and the world. Our Sa- 
viour faithfully apprized his diſciples, that 
kn would be bated of all men for his name's 
D 4 ſake, 
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Jake, and that they muſt look for their re- 
compence at the reſurrection of the juſt. Let 
us not then deceive. any man, and leaſt of 
all, the young and unexperienced, but fairly 
.give them their choice of the honourable 
ſervice of mankind, and of God, with the 
approbation of their own minds, and the 
hope of future glory, or of the emoluments 
of this world without them. It will be 
eaſy to a tutor, who himſelf feels as he ought 
to do, to infuſe his own generous ſentiments 
into the minds of his pupils, and ſend them 
forth ardent in every public and good cauſe, 
with no idea of living to themſelves, but in- 
ſpired with zeal and fortitude, and at the 
ſame time conducted by prudence, to turn 
their backs on the inglorious vale of pleaſure, 
and to climb thoſe arduous ſteeps, on the 

ſummit of which they will find the temple of 
virtue, and through that, 7he temple of honour, 
and the road to e 


Let me dahat we | ſhould be the: more 
aſſiduous in the inſtruction of our youth, 
in order to ſupply the place of thoſe valuable 
characters of which death is - continually. de- 
priving us; that inffead of the fathers there 
93 | may 
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may be the children, equally enlightened, and 
equally zealous in the cauſe of truth and 
virtue. It is impoſſible not to feel the force 
of this conſideration in a peculiar manner, 
when we reflect on our recent loſs of ſo 
excellent a man as Dr. Price ; a man whom 
we need not heſitate to call an ornament - 
of his profeſſion, of his country, and of 
his age; a man, who, for the moſt unaf- 
fected ſimplicity, the ſtrifteſt integrity, the 
pureſt patriotiſm, and the moſt extenſive 
benevolence, perhaps never had a⸗ ſuperior, 
and but few equals. 
fi 8 e diſtinguiſhes himſelf will 
be proportionably expoſed to calumny, and ſo 
was Dr. Price, eſpecially on account of a moſt 
excellent diſcourſe delivered from this pulpit, 
a diſcourſe glowing with the moſt exalted ſen- 
timents of civil and religious liberty, and re- 
ceived with the loudeſt applauſe, by a nation 
lately awakened to a juſt ſenſe of their value, 
and calumniated by thoſe who never knew, or 
had loſt all ſenſe of it. As to calumny in 
a good cauſe, we may eaſily deſpiſe it, when 
we conſider that it was the lot of our Saviour, 
and of Paul. Such cenſure is the greateſt 
praiſe, 
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praiſe, becauſe the ſureſt mark of merit, 
When time ſhall have extinguiſhed prejudice, 
it will be deemed no ſmall blot in any cha- 
racter, how excellent ſoever in other reſpects, 
to have thought, or ſaid, ill of Dr. Price, 
and no ſmall ſubject of boaſting, to have 
been known to him, and reſpected by him. 


May the ſtudents of Hackney College, who 
have had ſo good an opportunity of know- 
ing Dr. Price, be more eſpecially fired by 
his example, and ambitious to ſupply his 
place. And I truſt that our loſs, though 
great, is far from being irreparable. We 
have many young men among the Diſ- 
ſenters, who promiſe as much as he did 
at the ſame early period of life; and ſuch 
are the ſuperior advantages, the increaſing 
light, and the increaſing ſpirit of the age, 
that, with the ſame zeal in the cauſe of 
truth, of virtue, and of general happineſs, 
they may ſee farther; and as obſtacles of all 
kinds daily give way to vigorous efforts, they 
may effect more, than he was able to do. 
He has ſown that they may reap, and at the 
ſame time, by ſowing ſtill more, prepare for 
a ſtill greater harveſt in ſuceeeding ages. 
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By 1 Rev. THOMAS BELSHA M. 


A unigcary and moſt merciful God, we 
enter into thy gates with thankſgiving, and into 
thy courts with praiſe. | 
It is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord, for it is pleaſant, and praiſe is comely. 
We will bleſs the Lord, for the Lord is good : 
his mercy 1s everlaſting, and his truth endureth 
throughout all generations. We will be thankful 
unto him, and ſpeak well of his name. 

We contemplate with joytul and admiring 
hearts, thy wonderful works in this viſible crea- 
tion. Thou haſt made all things by the word 
of thy power, and for thy pleaſure they are 
and were created. They continue unto this 
day according to thine ordinances, for all are 
thy fervants. | 

Thou ordereſt the revolutions of the ſeaſoiis, 
thou appointeſt the grateful and neceſſary vi- 
ciſſitudes of ſeed time and harveſt, of ſummer 
and winter, of cold and heat, of night and day. 
Thou 
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Thou bleſſeſt the ſpringing of the year. Thou 
viſiteſt the earth and watereſt it. Thou makeſt 
the graſs to grow upon the mountains. The 
paſtures 'are clothed with flocks. The vallies 
are covered over with corn. The little hills 
Tejoice on every ſide. Thy paths drop fatneſs. 
Whitherſoever we turn our eye, we behold the 
footſteps of infinite benevolence, This ſpacious 
earth is full of Thee, 

All thy creatures wait. upon Thee. Thou giveſt 
them their meat in due, ſeaſon, What thou giveſt 
them they gather. Thou openeſt thy hand, they 
are filled with good. They are happy in their 
exiſtence, and in their various forms they ex- 
preſs their gratitude to the benevolent author of 
their being, and of their enjoyments. 

With, peculiar emotions of gratitude, and de- 
light we trace thy wiſe and merciful diſpenſa- 
tions towards the human ſpecies. We admire 
thy wiſdom in the formation of man, in the 
curious ſtructure of the corporeal organs, in 
the wonderful powers and faculties of the mind, 
in the generous, focial, and ſympathetic affec- 
tions, in the moral ſenſe, in the religious feelings, 
and in the capacity of man for endleſs 1 improve- 

ment in knowledge, virtue, and happineſs. 

We bleſs thy goodneſs for the liberal proviſion 
which thou haſt made for the gratification of 


' : the ſenſes, for the cultivation of the mental 


powers, 
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powers, for the pleaſing exerciſe of the ſocial 
and benevolent affections, for the inſtruction of 
mankind in religion and virtue, and for the 
diſcipline and improvement of the mind in its 
_ progreſs through life. 

We are thankful for all thoſe attainments in 
knowledge and 1n virtue, which have been the 
natural conſequences of this wiſe and falutary 
diſcipline, for all thoſe great and good characters 
which in ſucceſſive ages have appeared to en- 
lighten and to bleſs the world, and for all that 
happineſs which men have enjoyed in their in- 
dividual capacities, in their domeſtic relations, 
and as members of civil ſociety. 

We are eſpecially thankful for thy moral 
diſpenſations to mankind, and particularly for 
the revelation of the goſpel, which diſcovers in 
the cleareſt light, the unity of God, thine unri- 
valled majeſty and excellence, thy ſupreme and 
univerſal government, thine unchangeable truth 
and rectitude, thy boundleſs and everlaſting 
mercy, which teaches ignorant and ſinful men 
the path of wiſdom and of virtue, which enforces 
the practice of duty by the moſt powerful and 
engaging motives, which has brought life and 
immortality to light. Thanks be to God for 
his unſpeakable gift. 

We bleſs Thee that the intereſting truths of 
the goſpel were confirmed by the miraculous 


gifts 
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gifts and powers of the firſt authoriſed pub- 
liſhers of it; and in particular, that the reſur- 
rection of the dead has been atteſted, ſealed, and 
exemplified, by the reſurrection of the author 
and finiſher of our faith, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
the prince and the leader of life, the firſt- be- 
gotten from the dead. 

We thank Thee that though this humble and 
ſpiritual religion was, at its firſt promulgation, 
diſcouraged and oppoſed by the vices and pre- 
judices of mankind, and though the profeſſors 
of it were expoſed to the moſt cruel and bar- 
barous perſecution, thou didſt, nevertheleſs, 
raiſe up a ſucceſſion of faithful witneſſes, who 
ſtedfaſtly adhered to the goſpel, at the hazard 
of all that was dear to them in life, many of 
whom ſealed their teſtimony with their blood, 
and who thus confirmed the original evidence 
of the chriſtian religion, by an atteſtation which 
muſt command the aſſent of every candid and 
ſerious enquirer to the end of time. 

We rejoice in all the benefits which have 
accrued to the world from the propagation of 
chriſtianity, that in proportion as the light and 
ſpirit of the mild and benevolent religion of 
Jeſus hath prevailed in the world, it hath illu- 
minated the underſtanding, it hath ſoftened the 
manners, it hath enlarged the heart, it hath diſ- 
pelled the miſts of error and ſuperſtition, it hath 


inſpired the love of Fon together with a ge- 
nerous 


* 
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nerous and diffuſive benevolence, and hath been 
eminently conducive to the intereſts of freedom, 
of virtue, and of human happineſs; - 

We rejoice that when in thy unſearchable 
wiſdom, the religion of Chriſt had been ſuffered 
to be corrupted and debaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that the ſimplicity of evangelical doctrine ſeemed 
to be almoſt overwhelmed and loſt in the ex- 
travagancies of error and ſuperſtition ; this di- 
vine religion by its native energy, and by the 
irreſiſtible force of truth, purged itſelf in a very 
conſiderable degree from the droſs of human 
inventions, and that at the glorious æra of the 
reformation from popery, there were many who 
ſtood forth as the champions of true religion, 
and who excited the attention of mankind, and 
accelerated the progreſs of truth, by the ſevere 
ſtruggles, and the coſtly ſacrifices to which they 
chearfully ſubmitted, for the ſake of truth and a 
good conſcience. | 

We thank Thee that the chriſtian religion is 
ſtill advancing in its courſe, that it is gradually 
purifying itſelf from remaining corruptions, and 


that the light of truth is advancing with ſuch 


increaſing ſplendor, as to encourage a hope that 
the time cannot be far diſtant when every anti- 
chriſtian error ſhall be completely eradicated, 
and when chriſtianity ſhall appear in its pri- 
mitive and beautiful ſimplicity. Haſten, O Lord, 
the 
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the accompliſhment of this deſirable event, 
May thy kingdom come. And may there never 
be wanting a ſucceſſion of able and faithful 


men, who, in the true ſpirit of their great 


maſter, and of the firſt teachers of the chriſtian 
religion, ſhall efteem it the higheſt honour to be 
made inſtrumental in promoting the cauſe of 
truth and righteouſneſs whether by their. la- 


bours, or by their ſufferings. 


We rejoice in the peculiar felicity of the age 
in-which we live, that ſcience and true philo- 
ſophy have advanced to a degree beyond that 
of any former period, that the arts which em- 
belliſh human life, which mitigate its pains, 
and which multiply and enhance its comforts, 
are carried to an unprecedented degree of per- 
fection, that the rights of men are accurately de- 


| fined and more generally underſtood, that li- 


berty, civil and religious, hath been extended to 
multitudes who have hitherto groaned under 


the yoke of a barbarous deſpotiſm, that diſ- 


cuſſions of the moſt important kind, and bene- 
ficial tendency, are permitted and encouraged, 


that ſo little reſtraint is laid upon freedom of 


enquiry and of inſtruction, that the mild and 
enlightened ſpirit of the times corrects the ſeve- 
rity of perſecuting laws, and that in conſequence 
of all this, the human ſpecies are in a much 

5 better 
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better and happier ſtate than they were 10 any 
former period of time. 

We triumph in the rapid and continually 
accelerating improvement of the world, that 
the times teem with events favorable to the li- 
berty and happineſs of mankind, ſo that we 
may now look forward with joyful expectation 
to the accompliſhment of the prophecies recorded 
in the ſcriptures; and to the fulfilment of which 
the ſtate of things is ſo evidently tending, when 
the knowledge of the Lord ſhall cover the earth 
as the waters cover the ſeas; and when the 
whole world ſhall be enlightened-and virtuous, 
and free and happy. 

May every ſeminary of education, the object of 
which is to open the minds of young perſons, to 
form them to wiſdom and goodneſs, and to qualify 
them for acting their part in life with propriety 
and dignity, be favoured with thy approbation, 

Eſpecially vouchſafe to ſmile upon that Inſti- 
tution which is the occaſion of our preſent 
meeting, and grant that it may be eminently 
fubſervient to the intereſts of learning, of li- 
berty, of truth, and virtue. 

May the patrons of this Inſtitution by whoſe - 
generous exertions it was originally founded, 
and hath been hitherto ſupported, and who feel 
a paternal intereſt in its proſperity, not only 
enjdy that ſatisfaction which ariſes from the 
conſciouſneſs of having acted upon the beſt prin- 

F E ciples, 
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eiples, but likewiſe that -pleaſure which accom. 
panies the ſucceſs of wiſe and well-directed en- 
deavours to promote the welfare of their fellow- 
creatures, and eſpecially the improvement and 
happineſs of the riſing generation. 

May thy Servants, who are appointed to the 
important charge of inſtruction in this Inſtitu- 
tion be eminently qualiſied for the honourable 
and ſucceſsful diſcharge of their office. May 
they be actuated by the beſt motives, may they 
be ſolicitous to infuſe into the breaſts of their 
Pupils a ſpirit of free, of candid, and of re- 
lolute enquiry ; an ardent love of liberty, of 
truth and of rectitude; a virtuous ambition to 
excel in every thing great and good; and may it 
be their conſtant endeavour to form them to the 
character of men of ſcience and literature, of 
patriotic citizens, of ſincere, enlightened and 
benevolent chriſtians, And O God, the Foun- 
tain of wiſdom and of grace, ſuffer not faithful 

- exertions for the accompliſhment of ſo deſirable 
an end to be wholly and finally unſucceſsful. 

May the young perſons who are educating 
for the chriſtian miniſtry poſſeſs that temper and 
ſpirit which will beſt qualify them for the duties 
of the honourable office they have in view. 
May the love of truth and goodneſs be the pre- 
dominant principles in their breaſts. May they 
form juſt conceptions of the nature, the evi - 
_—_— and the obligations .of religion, may 

they 
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they reverence the ſcriptures, may they enquire 
into the ſacred oracles with humble, with teach- 
able, with firm, and unbiaſſed minds, with a 
fixed purpoſe to embrace, and upon every pro- 
per occaſion. to avow, what appears to them to 
be the genuine doctrine of revelation, without 
fear, and without diſguiſe ; may they not 
corrupt the word of God, but may they, 
above all things, maintain ſimplicity of cha- 
racter, and a good conſcience. Give them O 
God fortitude of mind. Let them not ſhrink 


back from perſecution for conſcience ſake, | 


but may they eſteem it their honour, if 
they are accounted worthy of ſuffering in 
the cauſe of truth and virtue. May they be 
eminent examples of piety benevolence and 
chriſtian zeal: and may the uniform excellence 
of their character evince to the world that 


the higheſt attainments in religious virtue are 


the genuine and natural reſult of the moſt ra- 
tional and conſiſtent views of chriſtian doctrine. 

Thus may they fulfil the beſt wiſhes of their 
inſtructors and friends, thus may they qualify 
themfelves for diſtinguiſhed uſetulneſs in the 
world, and thus may they be prepared to fill up 
the places of thoſe wiſe and venerable men of 
the benefit of whoſe pious labours and illuſtrious 
examples the church is from time to time de- 
prived by death. And Oh! may a double por- 
tion of that ſpirit of meckneſs and humility, of 
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candour and charity, of fidelity and zeal, of be. 
nevolence and devotion, which animated our de- 
parted inſtructors, which dignified their cha- 
racter, and enlarged their uſefulneſs, be widely 
diffaſed amongſt thoſe who are left behind, and 
eſpecially the riſing generation of miniſters ; and 
may ſuch miniſters never be wanting to ſupport 
the cauſe of truth and virtue 1n the world, to the 
lateſt period of time, 

May thoſe young perſons who are training up 
in this Inſtitution for Rations in civil life im- 
prove continually in ſolid, uſeful, and orna- 
mental learning. May they cultivate fervent 
and unaffected piety as the beſt principle of 
uniform integrity and univerſal benevolence, 
and wherever their future lot may be caſt, may 
they diſtinguiſh themſelves as the zealous” and 
enlightened friends of truth _— literature, of 
freedom and of virtue. 

Theſe our humble ſupplications and thankſ- 
givings we offer up in chearful reliance upon 
thine infinite mercy revealed to mankind by 
Jeſus Chriſt thy ſon, in whoſe words we addrefs 
Thee as: Our Father who art in heaven. Hal- 
lowed be thy name. 'Thy kingdom come. Thy 
weill be done on earth as it is done in heaven. For- 
give us our treſpaſſes as we forgive them who treſ- 
paſs againſt us. And lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil. For thine 1s the kingdom 
and the power and the gory for ever. Amen. 
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